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XIV.— ENGLISH INFLUENCE UPON SPANISH 

LITERATURE IN THE EARLY PART 

OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the interrela- 
tions of Spanish and English literatures in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and it might aid materially in 
dispelling the prevalent delusions as to Spanish 'aloofness' 
in matters of general culture. The present paper, which is 
not offered as by any means exhaustive of the subject, 
is intended to present in brief outline an account of English 
influence upon Spanish literature during the period indicated, 
that is, the first forty years of the century. 

We may begin the consideration of our subject with the 
mention of the important Spanish dramatist who links 
the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. This is Leandro 
Fernandez de Moratin, the author of El Gafi and El Si de 
las Ninas. About the middle of the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, Moratin spent a year in London, whither 
he had gone as a pensioner of the Spanish government to 
study the English stage. The fruits of his studies appeared 
in his prose translation of Hamlet, published in 1798. The 
translation is mediocre enough, and is marked by the errors 
of judgment natural in a writer who could deem Shakspeare 
distinctly inferior to Racine, for such is the conclusion at 
which Moratin arrived in his critical estimate of the work 
with which he dealt. 

Though he links the eighteenth and the nineteenth century, 
Moratin is, in the main, a figure of the eighteenth century, and 
Spanish literature of the nineteenth century begins properly 
with the Tyrtaean poet, Manuel Jose Quintana. A fervent 
patriot, Quintana was most successful in the lyrics with 
which he roused his countrymen against the^ Napoleonic 
invader. In these his manner, strange to say, is entirely 
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that brought into vogue by the French precept-makers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; he fought the French 
with their own weapons. But Quintana was also susceptible 
to English influence ; for, in his tragedy El duque de Viseo, 
he imitated the Castle Spectre of Mathew Lewis. Quintana's 
play is not a masterpiece. The author's temperament was in 
no wise dramatic, and then, too, strength could hardly be 
expected in an imitation of so feeble a prototype as Lewis's 
drama. At all events, the Duque de Viseo affords a point 
of contact between English literature and the coterie of poets 
in Madrid of whom Quintana was the acknowledged chief 
during the first twenty or thirty years of the century. 

Similar points of contact are clear in Lista and Blanco, 
two members of the school of Seville, that is, of that band 
of poets at Seville who, following the lead of Luzan and 
Melendez Valdes, joined in the attempt to reform the de- 
praved literary taste of Spain by subordinating her literary 
production to the aesthetic canons established in France by 
Boileau. Recognizing in Pope purposes resembling those 
of the French lawgiver Boileau, Lista made a free poetical 
translation of the Dunciad, in which for the names of the 
English authors attacked by Pope he substituted those of 
Castilian writers whom he deemed deserving of censure. 
But the work was published posthumously and must have 
failed to produce any effect during the lifetime of Lista. 
Blanco, — or, as we know him in English literature, Blanco 
White, — is even more an English writer than a Spanish one. 
The melancholy story of his life has been told by Mr. 
Gladstone, who has also indicated Blanco's lack of mental 
balance. Beginning as one of the most enthusiastic and 
forceful of the young ecclesiastical poets of Seville, he had 
already gained a reputation in his native land, when, assailed 
by religious doubts, he abandoned Spain and went to Eng- 
land. There he associated himself in turn with nearly all 
the religious communions, finding rest in none. In Blanco, 
the Spauish and the English strains seem independent of 
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each other, belonging the one to his earlier, the other to 
his later life. Famous among his English compositions is 
the exquisite sonnet Mysterious light. He did not wholly 
cease, however, to write in Spanish after his expatriation. 
Only shortly before his death he indited the Spanish poem 
El deseo resignado {Resigned Desire), one of the best and 
most pathetic of his lyrics. 

To Shakspeare, Pope, and Lewis, already introduced into 
the domain of Spanish letters by Moratin, Lista, and Quin- 
tana, we may add Gray, whose famous elegy was imitated by 
Jose Fernandez Guerra in his Cementerio de Aldea. 

The relations between the Spanish and English literatures 
indicated up to the present had no far-reaching consequences. 
They merely evince individual interest in English literature 
on the part of prominent Spanish authors. But, with the 
coming of the Romantic movement, English influence became 
more generally significant in the development of Spanish 
letters. 

In Spain, the Romantic movement — or, in her case, we 
should rather say, the Romantic revival — came somewhat 
belated, following in the wake of the related movements in 
England, Germany, and France. The constituent elements 
of Spanish romanticism were, in general, identical with those 
that existed in the other lands just mentioned. There was 
the same insistence upon the principle of freedom in art, the 
same stressing of the importance of the individual fancy, and 
the same predilection for Christian arguments and for all 
matters appertaining to the chivalrous ideals of the Middle 
Ages. But Spain of the nineteenth century had to be 
aroused to the adoption of the romantic doctrines by (1) the 
influence of foreign example, an<i by (2) the awakening, 
through foreign scholarly impulse, of an interest in her own 
literature of the Golden Period (the Sigle de oro), one of the 
most eminently romantic periods in the history of European 
literature. In affording the necessary example and in excit- 
ing in the Spaniard an interest in his own older romantic 
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literature, England played a part equally with France and 
Germany ; for the works of Scott and of Byron and the 
Ossian of Macpherson found no less favor in Spain than 
the works of Hugo, Dumas the elder, and Goethe, and the 
Englishman Hookham Frere, like the Germans Schlegel, 
Jakob Grimm, Depping, and Bohl von Faber, indicated to 
the Spaniard the wealth of inspiration in the older romantic 
literature of Castile. 

Wheu the despot Ferdinand VII was restored to the 
throne of Spain in 1814, he signalized his return to power by 
exiling the young liberals, some of whom sought a temporary 
refuge in England. Among them were such future leaders 
of the Romantic movement as Rivas and Espronceda, who, 
now on British soil, could come into direct relations with 
English romanticism and could feel the full force of the spell 
of Byron and Scott. 

But even Spanish authors who had not taken part in the 
exodus to England underwent the weird romantic influence 
of Scott's chivalrous tales, and derived from him no slight 
degree of inspiration. Thus, the statesman and poet Martinez 
de la Rosa remarked, while in exile at Paris, the great vogue 
of Scott's works and resolved to imitate them. The result 
was his luckless historical novel, Dona Isabel de Solis. Some- 
what more felicitous was the novel El Doncel de Don Enrique 
el Dolienle of Larra, that ill-starred genius generally known 
by his pseudonym of Figaro. In his archaeologizing, in his 
endeavor to master the details of mediaeval habits and 
costumes, Larra has clearly modelled himself upon Scott. 

The efforts of these writers who had not visited England 
were not rewarded with the success which was gained by 
the poetical novel El Moro Expdsilo of the Duke of Rivas 
(Angel de Saavedra). Rivas found in the Lady of the Lake, 
Marmion, and the kindred poems of Scott, just the machinery 
that he needed for his own legendary tale. And, moreover, 
was not Scott, the author of The Vision of Don Roderick, 
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precisely the writer to attract the attention of the Spanish 
patriot Rivas? 

The direct incentive to the composition of the Moro Ex- 
posito, one of the] most important of the earlier Spanish 
romantic productions of the century, reviving as it does the 
old Spanish legend of the Infantes de Lara, was given to 
Rivas by John Hookham Frere, who had been envoy and 
minister of England to Spain. In the dedication of his 
poem, written in English and addressed to Frere, Rivas 
expresses himself thus : — " I hope that I am not guilty of 
presumption when I beg to dedicate the following pages to 
you. ... I cannot help thinking that — poor as the tribute 
is which I here pay to you — it will be kindly accepted ; not 
only because of your constant partiality to the author, but 
likewise because you have pointed out and led me into the path 
in which I have entered with more .boldness than success. 
[That is, the path of reviving the Spanish heroic legend.] 
To judge of my labors, no one is better qualified than you 
are. With your well known classical erudition and acquaint- 
ance with the principles and beauties of general poetry you 
combine a very remarkable and intimate knowledge of the 
language and literature of Spain — such, indeed, as few 
Spaniards can boast," etc. 

If Frere knew Spanish literature as well as Rivas here 
intimates and as Frere's translations from the Castilian prove, 
Rivas was no less versed in English literature. Witness this 
passage which I translate from the prologue of the Moro 
Exp6sito : — " From Cowper to the present day, British litera- 
ture is perhaps the richest of the modern literatures both in 
the abundance and in the worth of its productions, precisely 
because abandoning erroneous rules and having no care as to 
whether they were classic or romantic writers, the authors 
have become what the ancient classics were in their days and 
what poets should be in all times. Scott, chivalrous ; Byron, 
metaphysical and descriptive ; Campbell, pathetic, and at the 
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same time polished ; Southey, gentle (lierno) and erudite ; 
Wordsworth, simple and loving, uniting to a very im- 
pressionable soul a close and constant study of nature ; 
Crabbe, a painter of the social man of the lowest classes, 
describing in his style, as vigorous and rough as it is lively 
and brilliant, the customs that portray natural and energetic 
passions, vices, and crimes . . . . ; Burns, a spirited and faith- 
ful interpreter of fervent love; and Moore, gallant, keen, 
witty, and of a lively fancy, although he has his mannerisms, 
is also wont at the thought of his country to assume a loftier 
and more ringing tone, and to imitate with his own inspira- 
tion the style and tone of Tyrtaeus," etc. 

Dilating no further upon the influence of Scott, we may 
merely mention among his other Spanish followers, Zorrilla, 
L6pez Soler, and Escosura. 

The influence of the Ossian matter has already been cited 
as an important factor in the development of Spanish 
romanticism. This was not an English influence exerted 
directly to any great degree ; for Monteng6n's Spanish trans- 
lation of the Ossian legends, made toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, was based upon Cesarotti's Italian ver- 
sion, and, moreover, Gallego's Ossian ic play, Oscar, hijo de 
Ossidn, was a translation of the French drama of Arnaut. 
An immediate influence of Macpherson's legends is clear, 
however, in the lyric Oscar y Malvina of that true poet 
Espronceda, in whose Himno al Sol there is also visible an 
imitation of the descriptive methods of the pseudo- Ossian; 
and, in truth, it was the profound melancholy, the tragic 
background and the generally misty landscapes of the Ossian 
songs that most recommended them to the pessimistic and 
lyric temperaments of the young Romantic poets of Spain. 
Furthermore, not only the Romantic writers, but even a 
spirit so entirely unromantic as Cabanyes seems to have 
yielded to their subtle spell, which spread also across the 
ocean and affected the sweet Cuban singer, Jose Maria 
Heredia. 
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A no less potent force than the influence of Scott and the 
Ossian matter was that of Byron, whose unconventional 
strains found responsive echoes in the poetic bosoms of Rivas 
and Larra, and whose style and poetic mannerisms have been 
happily imitated by Espronceda, the greatest Spanish lyric 
poet of the century. Espronceda, who came into contact 
with the Byronic influence while an exile in England, is no 
servile follower. His doctrines, identical though they be with 
those of Byron, are his own and are not merely borrowed 
from the English poet. The story goes that the diplomatist 
and historian, the Conde de Torreno, being asked one day 
whether he had read Espronceda, replied : " No, but I have 
read Byron." The remark, which soon became famous, 
excited the ire of Espronceda, and rightly so in so far as it 
implied a lack of originality in his works. Affinity of 
character and purposes attracted him to Byron, to whom for 
form and method — or the intentional lack of them — he is 
greatly indebted ; but it cannot be denied that Espronceda's 
loudest note, the note of pessimistic disgust which reverber- 
ates through the Diablo Mundo, the Estudiante de Salamanca, 
and shorter lyrics like the poem to Jarifa, is struck from the 
chord of bitter personal experience and is no mere echo of 
the Byronic note. 

Space here forbids an ampler treatment of this subject, of 
which, moreover, I meant to indicate only the interesting 
possibilities. It is to be hoped that we shall soon have a 
thorough investigation of the interrelations of Modern 
English and Spanish literatures. Undoubtedly, the subject 
deserves much more serious treatment than that accorded to 
it in the Periods of European Literature, now being produced 
under the supervision of an English scholar. 

J. D. M. Ford. 



